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PREFACE 


The following document was prepared for the Jnternational 
Conciliation series by William Martin, editor for foreign 
politics of the Journal de Genéve. Even those most familiar 
with the subject treated will find these pages of new and vital 
interest. Mr. Martin is one of the leading authorities now living 
in the whole field of international policies and international rela- 
tions. In this paper he has made a keen analysis of the present 
status and outlook in Europe which offers an inspiring challenge 
to all who are studying world conditions, including those most 
expert in international politics. 

Mr. Martin presents the European problem in these words: 
“All the statesmen worthy of that name understand perfectly the 
remedy which might bring back prosperity to Europe . . . but 
they feel themselves powerless to apply this remedy.” Just why 
this is the case is set forth in detail in the challenging pages which 
follow. These pages should be carefully read, deeply pondered 
and widely discussed throughout the United States. 

NiIcHOLAS Murray BUTLER 
New York, March 31, 1931. 
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EUROPE AS I SEE IT TODAY 
By WILLIAM MARTIN 
of the Journal de Genéve 


A Translation 


To study the present situation of Europe with any hope of 
clear comprehension, it is necessary to fix three ideas firmly in 
mind. The first is that European problems are not solely European. 
It is often said that the world is small; indeed it is one and indivi- 
sible. Technical progress in matters of communications and indus- 
try’s necessity to procure in other continents raw materials and 
markets cause conditions and happenings in one continent to react 
on the situation of others. A malady among the sheep in Austra- 
lia, a bad harvest in Argentina, are facts essentially European 
since they cause a rise in price of food or of clothing, since such 
conditions or their opposites represent unemployment or prosper- 
ity for European workers, tranquillity or worry for governments. 
Conditions in Europe have a particular moral importance for the 
other continents as our difficulties affect the entire world, but the 
opposite is no less true. An adequate study of Europe cannot then 
be made without a thorough knowledge of the situation of the 
rest of the world. 

In the second place, it is necessary to understand the fact that 
the events most important for Europe are not in the field of poli- 
tics. The field of politics is the facade; it is the form which actual 
conditions take when the public powers busy themselves therewith 
or when they are presented to public opinion by the press. But 
the profound causes of political events must be sought for in the 
economic field which itself primarily affects the social order. The 
field of politics appears only in the background. 

Finally, it is necessary to remember that the situation is never 
static, never immobile. There are people who look upon the con- 
ditions of their epoch as upon a landscape and believe that these 
can be described without knowing whence they came or where 
they are going. Such is not our method. History is continuous 
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movement. That which has been will never be again; but that 
which is is the result of that which was, the cause of that which 
will be. To reason on the subject of present-day Europe, its in- 
stitutions, its problems, and its difficulties, without having at least 
a moderately accurate idea of Europe before the War, would be 
fantastic. Is it not the task of our generation to solve the prob- 
lems with which we are faced and which were not solved by our 
predecessors ? 

What is called a crisis—and in these days the word is somewhat 
abused—is often only a process of readaptation, being a momentary 
divorce between that which was and that which is. It is in that 
sense that one can speak concerning Europe of today as passing 
through a quadruple crisis; a crisis of international relations, an 
internal political crisis in each country, an economic crisis, and a 
social crisis which results therefrom. 

The nature of these crises is very different; to some people 
Europe appears to have already found the methods of adaptation 
necessary to the new needs of our epoch, while in other domains 
remedies or formulas are still to be sought; hence the different 
impressions caused by these crises which are often mistaken for 
each other, which have an incontestable relationship and reaction 
on each other, but which are distinct in their essence. We shall 
have to show why, in spite of appearances, the crisis of interna- 
tional relations is the least serious and the one to the solution of 
which we are nearest; in the économic and social domain on the 
contrary Europe is struggling with difficulties the true nature of 
which are not yet comprehended. 

Each of these crises can be estimated only if one bears in mind 
the preceding events and the natural reactions which will follow. 
For this reason we shall begin by a brief exposition of the situa- 
tion in which the World War has left Europe. Following, we 
shall examine the economic difficulties of the European peoples 
and the internal problems of the different states as well as their 
mutual relationships. We shall end by a brief survey of the 
contacts of Europe with the rest of the world. 
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I. Tue War AND THE PEACE TREATIES 


This is not the place to write the history of the war of 1914-18 
except as the profound consequences of that war have affected the 
political, economic, and social conditions of the Europe of today. 

In the first place the war has brought about an economic up- 
heaval, not only by enormous wastage of wealth and destruction 
of material, but also because of the development given to the 
means of industrial production in certain countries. When one 
thinks of the consequences of the war for France, for example, 
one sees clearly the devastated regions of the north, but rarely 
notices the fact that the ruined industry of the north was replaced 
even during the war in other parts of the country so that when the 
invaded regions were reconstructed France found herself in pos- 
session of an enormously increased industrial plant. It was the 
same with the other belligerent countries, and even the neutral 
countries developed their industry under the stimulation of the 
high prices paid for munitions. When the war was ended, all this 
machinery was turned to the products of peace, and Europe, already 
overindustrialized before the war, then found itself in possession 
of considerably increased modern and perfected means of industrial 
production. 

An increase of markets was necessary to correspond to this 
industrial development, but the contrary was the case. There was 
a breaking down of the normal currents of commerce disorganized 
by a blockade of nearly five years; foreign markets were lost, cer- 
tain of which, for example Latin America and the British Domin- 
ions, had developed their own machinery for industrial production, 
and others, like Russia and China, had been weakened by revolu- 
tion, resulting in the impoverishment of the European market 
itself. 

This impoverishment was the result of the destruction of national 
resources. For many centuries European history has followed 
a constant curve. Two or three generations living in peace, pro- 
ducing more than they consume, accumulate economies, little by 
little raising the standard of living which permits them to consume 
and to produce more and more. Suddenly, when a catastrophe 
occurs such as a general war, these reserves are destroyed. The 
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standard of living is reduced and again men begin to work for the 
future like ants whose anthill has been destroyed. 

We are at that point. In one form or another all the destruc- 
tion of the war must be paid for. In a majority of countries pay- 
ment has been effected through inflation which has wiped out 
wholly or in part the assets of the propertied class, that is to say 
of the bourgeoisie; in other countries payment has been made by 
a heavy increase of taxation. The social reclassification which 
has resulted from this is a phenomenon so much the more serious 
that it has attacked principally the economic and cultural leaders, 
that is to say, the class on which rested before the war the weight 
of the responsibilities of state and which exercised the greatest 
influence over the masses. On moral lines these various pheno- 
mena have had one general result, the intensification of national- 
ism. The hatreds fomented during the war and carefully nourished 
with victory in view, the rancours left by defeat or by the 
sufferings resultant from social reclassification, the necessity of 
defending a weakening economic situation against foreign compe- 
tition in the newly established nations, the desire to create a 
national conscience—all these causes and many others have con- 
tributed to bring to a climax the national phenomenon and to give 
to it an increasingly mystic character. 

Immediately after the war two opposite conclusions might have 
been drawn from this moral situation. Following the instinctive 
tendency of the peoples all the traits of a purely nationalistic 
Europe might have been emphasized. On the other hand the pro- 
found necessities of the future might be recognized and an attempt 
made to organize a new Europe based on the collaboration of the 
peoples with a determination to struggle against the excesses of 
nationalism. The misfortune of the Treaties of Peace—perhaps 
it was inevitable—was to try to conciliate things that were irre- 
concilable and to obtain as results of the peace things incompatible 
among themselves. 

At first the attempt was made to establish as a principle of law 
the right of peoples to self-determination which is a nationalist 
principle in all its logical consequences. A series of new states 
was created in Europe and, at the very moment when the improve- 
ment of means of communication rendered existing frontiers too 
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narrow, there were created thousands of kilometers of new fron- 
tiers while great historic units were destroyed for the benefit of 
little national states. Since from the nature of the case these 
frontiers cannot be perfect, since these states which are called 
national cannot be homogeneous, the discontented nationalities in 
Europe have been multiplied in number instead of being reduced. 
The right of peoples to dispose of themselves is, moreover, a 
theory not easily applied. Carried to its logical extreme it would 
exact a general plebiscite over the face of the earth and among 
peoples who are in no way equipped to make proper use of such 
aright. In particular it would mean a complete instability of na- 
tional frontiers well calculated to prevent the return of Europe to 
the political tranquility necessary for prosperity. 

It has, therefore, been necessary to seek for a criterion of nation- 
ality as objective as possible. Some have thought that this is to be 
found in language. This test has the great defect of being inexact. 
Nationality is a subjective idea and in no way corresponds to 
language. It would be easy to give numerous examples either in 
the old countries like Switzerland or in the new countries them- 
selves. In fact the few partial plebiscites which were organized 
immediately after the war have constantly refuted the identity of 
nationality and language. In addition, this criterion, false in itself, 
was not applied in a logical and uniform fashion. It was modified 
on occasion by economic strategy or by historic considerations. 
And as these considerations, which often contradict each other, 
have always been applied to the injury of the conquered and to the 
profit of the conquerors or of their friends, it can be said with 
little exaggeration that the treaties of 1919 were similar to the 
greater part of the treaties of history. The moral instability which 
now reigns in Europe is a result of this fact. Badly drawn fron- 
tiers quite naturally provoke the complaints of certain nations and 
the disquietude of others. On the one hand immediately after 
the war the victors instead of being able to rest were, or believed 
they were, obliged to arm themselves to defend their territorial 
integrity which had been newly acquired. These armaments 
brought about industrial protection because a state is never suffi- 
ciently prepared if, during a war, it cannot manufacture the 
materials needed and if, in other terms, it has not at least a mini- 
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mum of food supplies, raw materials, and industrial machinery, 
Protection in turn increases the cost of living, obstructs natural 
commercial channels, and brings about international disorganiza- 
tion, unemployment, and poverty. From these result social troubles 
which in their turn create new international troubles. Is not dis- 
content the surest foundation for hatred between nations? Then 
it is necessary to arm for security; this completes the circle. 

Perhaps this analysis is overemphasized, but we believe it true 
in principle and necessary to the comprehension of the present 
situation. 

Besides this kind of peace, the treaties of 1919 contain another 
kind which was that of President Wilson inspired by a very dif- 
ferent mysticism, by a prophetic view of the future, and by the 
true interests of the European people. This peace is based on a 
three-fold principle. First is the condemnation of alliances; instead 
of the seeking for security by each state through its own arma- 
ments aided by a system of alliances, defensive in form but easily 
transferred into offensive alliances, the security of nations ought 
in future to be founded upon a mutual duty of assistance to a 
peaceful nation against an enemy aggressor. Second, the principle 
tends to substitute for an inorganic anarchical world, in which the 
sovereignty of each is theoretically in no way limited and in prac- 
tice limited only by the force of others, an organized world pos- 
sessing international institutions furnished with proper compe- 
tences. Finally, perhaps the most fruitful principle of that peace, 
contained in Article 19 of the Pact, is the concept that treaties 
are not immutable and may be modified without recourse to 
violence. 

The history of the Europe of today is explained by the struggle 
between these two mysticisms, that of the past, nationalism, which 
is still virulent, and that of the future, still relatively feeble. At the 
present moment neither can triumph over the other; nationalism, 
because it is opposed by economic facts; the other, because it has 
not yet penetrated sufficiently the minds of the people. But the 
final result cannot be doubted for a moment. In all the course of 
universal history it is to be noted that the evolution of minds is 
slower than that of facts, but the ideas and institutions which 
result therefrom always end by adjusting themselves to the econo- 
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mic and social realities. In this sense we are in a period of transi- 
tion. The fact that nationalism does not appear to be diminishing, 
but on the contrary to be increasing, in no way weakens our conclu- 
sions. A political writer has said with much reason that the ma- 
jority of political régimes perish from the exaggeration of their 
principles. The extension of nationalism to the economic field and 
the evolution which tends to make of it an almost religious principle 
are no guarantees of its duration. 


II. Tae Economic SIruaTIon 


In order to understand the economic situation of Europe today it 
is necessary to recall that there is not one Europe but two.’ The 
first is composed of the nations in which industry is predominant; 
the second of agricultural states. It goes without saying that 
this distinction is not absolute. The agricultural states are not 
entirely lacking in industry, and the industrial states try to main- 
tain as much agriculture as possible, but this distinction, which 
is true on the whole, has consequences not only economic, but 
also social and political. The population of industrial states is in 
general better educated; democracy is more firmly established 
there; while dictatorship has been able to establish and to main- 
tain itself mainly in agricultural countries. 

In principle, the situation of a continent in which all the coun- 
tries should not fulfill the same economic function would appear 
to be particularly fortunate. If Europe were entirely industrialized, 
where could she find markets for her products? Industrial Europe 
on the other hand appears to be able to find a natural market for 
her manufactures in the countries of agricultural Europe which 
can in turn supply the food products needed to support a very 
dense population. Unfortunately these things do not work out 
thus in practice. That which would be true, if, between the agri- 
cultural countries and the industrial countries, there were no tariff 
frontiers, or at least if these nations practiced a liberal policy, is 
not true when Europe is divided into tariff compartments and 
the nations defend their markets jealously against importation. 

The situation is paradoxical. The agricultural countries main- 


10On this subject see the excellent work of Francis Delaisi: Les deux Europes, 
Payot, Paris. 
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tain a tariff policy for the benefit of the interests of their industry, 
Why? Because they fear war and try to render themselves ag in- 
dependent as possible economically. On the other hand, the indus. 
trial states maintain an agrarian policy. Why? Because they are 
all governed by a bourgeois coalition in which the peasants play a 
preponderant rdéle. Socialism is indirectly responsible for this 
situation. In order to inform the masses, the socialist leaders 
have believed themselves obliged to preach economic theories 
which have filled the bourgeoisie with terror. In order to avoid 
destruction, the bourgeoisie has relied on the peasants to whom it 
has been obliged to give pledges and advantages. From this 
results the economic paradox that the two halves of Europe, in 
place of doing business together, are opposed one to the other; 
one half can only make industrial products and cannot find markets 
for them in the countries of eastern Europe; the latter countries 
on their side can only produce their cereals and cannot succeed in 
selling them in western Europe. This would be the exact situa- 
tion in the United States if the Atlantic Coast and the Mississippi 
Valley were separated by a prohibitive tariff. 

The origin of the difficulties of the agricultural nations is rela- 
tively simple to understand. The end of the war was marked for 
them by a double phenomenon; the rise in the standard of living 
of the peasants and the agricultural reform; these two phenomena 
are moreover closely connected with each other. 

The existence of Bolshevism, which in Russia appealed to the 
peasants by promising to give them the land, aroused in the neigh- 
boring countries, where the régime of great estates existed, the 
fear lest Bolshevism should be implanted among them. Hungary 
had already made a brief experiment along this line; in other 
countries the war of liberation was based on the land question. 
Still elsewhere, agricultural reform became the means of dispos- 
sessing the great proprietors who belonged to the former governing 
class and of giving real economic power to the freed nationalities. 
For all these reasons, sometimes concomitant, the dividing up of 
estates was extended over the greater part of eastern Europe. 
Now the system of small land holdings produces less grain for 
export than the system of great estates. In part, this is due to the 
fact that the peasants, less experienced and weaker financially, are 
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not in a position to produce as much as the great proprietors and, 
in part, due to the fact that they raise different products and par- 
ticularly more for their own consumption. This state of affairs 
may be good from the social point of view, but it is not good from 
the economic point of view because the diminution of exports 
throws out of balance the settlement of the foreign debts of these 
countries. From this results financial trouble which increases the 
difficulties resultant from the war and precipitates the nation into 
inflation. 

If these countries had had a solid financial basis they would 
doubtless have been able to pass through such a crisis however 
severe. But their credit organization was rudimentary if not 
entirely lacking. When the harvests were bad the peasants were 
obliged to contract debts on short-term mortgage, the indefinite 
renewal of which put them in the power of usurers and burdened 
their production with unbearable interest rates. Good harvests 
following did not bring them any relief, rather the contrary. The 
price of cereals having fallen on the world market the European 
peasants were obliged to sell below the cost of production. They 
could not store their products with a view to years of poor harvest 
because in order to preserve the grain two things were necessary— 
silos and capital—and they had neither. 

Such are some of the motives which have led the states of 
eastern Europe which export cereals to form a group for common 
action in their common interest. For this purpose a series of con- 
ferences were held in the year 1930 at Sinaia, at Bucharest, and at 
Warsaw. These conferences requested that the industrial states 
accept the principle of tariff preference for European grain in 
order to aid eastern Europe. 

This request was met favorably by the countries to which it 
was addressed for reasons political rather than economic. It 
happens that even though seriously affected by the crisis, the agri- 
cultural countries are less threatened by social troubles than the 
industrial countries. Their very poverty, the scattered population, 
the low level of education and of living standards, and the fact 
that the peasants are never hungry, protect them from social 
troubles—perhaps even more securely than the dictatorships 
installed in a number of these countries. 
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It would then have appeared logical to commence the action of 
European mutual assistance in the industrial nations. If the oppo- 
site has been done, this is partly because the agricultural countries, 
relatively small, have fewer scruples than the great powers with 
regard to requesting outside aid. It is true that Germany in search 
of markets has announced readiness to enter into the question of 
the complaints of the agricultural nations and that the other coun- 
tries have not been willing to leave to Germany the monopoly and 
the advantage of that gesture. 

At the same time the system of tariff preference has met with 
very great obstacles due especially to the existence of the most- 
favored-nation clause in the greater portion of the commercial 
treaties actually in force. That is why the League of Nations, 
informed of this situation, at first directed its action toward the 
organization of a system of international credit for the aid of the 
peasants of the nations in the greatest difficulties. 

Though one may speak of these nations as of a relatively homo- 
geneous group, the same is not true of the industrial countries 
whose situation is more complex and more varied both in its causes 
and in its effects. The particular difficulties of England are ex- 
plained first by the loss of the position of monopoly which she 
held in the nineteenth century through the possession of coal, the 
essential raw material for all industry. In the organization of 
industry this position of monopoly has given to England an ad- 
vance of many decades over all her continental competitors; but 
England also developed among her industrials and her working 
classes a conservative mentality which restricted the development 
of individual initiative. Today the other countries have caught 
up with this advance of England; in many cases they have sur- 
passed her; and in addition, at this moment, England has lost her 
monopoly by the discovery of the application of petroleum to 
industry and has also lost many of her foreign markets. Such an 
accumulation of catastrophes is very rare in history. 

The case of Germany which is analogous in certain respects is 
different in others. Like England, Germany is a super-industrial- 
ized country which depends essentially on her foreign markets. 
Many of these have been totally lost or their capacity of absorption 
has been greatly diminished. Just as with England, Germany pro- 
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duces under conditions of high cost because of the development of 
social legislation and of the relatively high standard of living of 
the working people. On the other hand, and this has distinguished 
German industry from English industry, immediately after the 
war, the former, far from being reactionary, abruptly adopted 
principles of rationalization and the American methods of pro- 
duction. Unfortunately what would have been a good thing in 
an epoch of prosperity has become a detriment, since German 
industry had not at its disposition the power to increase con- 
sumption either in the internal market or in foreign markets. A 
new burden on industry and a cause of additional unemployment 
have thus been added to the others. 

The situation of Italy, lacking in raw materials; that of France, 
in better economic equilibrium; and the situations of the small 
nations which only in the development of quality can find a means 
of disposing of their products on foreign markets which are indis- 
pensable to them and which are all protected, are different. But in 
all these countries one notes certain common features which apply 
to Europe as a whole. The lack of economic equilibrium in Europe 
has certainly been aggravated by the war, by the loss of capital, 
and by the enormous increases of taxation which have been its 
direct consequence. But its deeper causes are to be looked for 
farther back. They are to be sought particularly in the formidable 
development of mechanical technique in the course of the last 
half century. In spite of very remarkable progress, world con- 
sumption has not been able to keep up with world production 
and during the last decade consumption has had a very clear 
tendency toward diminution. The impoverishment of the masses 
of certain countries of Europe, the industrial development of the 
other continents, and the political troubles in Russia, China, and 
India have contracted the markets for European industry at the 
very moment when its productivity was making marvelous progress. 

Unemployment which has resulted from this condition has im- 
posed new social burdens on industry. One may discuss the rela- 
tive merits of the various methods adopted by different states to 
relieve the unemployed. But no nation has been able entirely to 
avoid giving them aid and thus in one manner or another, by 
insurance, direct assistance, part-time work or simple charity, the 
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unemployed have everywhere been a burden on the public. Expen- 
ditures thus made necessary have brought about increase of taxa- 
tion which in turn has reacted on the conditions of industrial 
production, increased sale prices and difficulties. 

As is always the case, industry has appealed to the nation to 
come to its aid. The nation, already tending toward protectionism 
by interests of national defense and toward interventionism by 
habits contracted in the course of the war, dependent moreover 
on problems which are themselves dependent on private interests, 
has been only too disposed to follow the suggestions of the latter, 
What has happened could perhaps have been foreseen. The 
remedy was worse than the malady. Economic matters in our 
day are so complex, so diversified, and so badly understood as to 
their general laws that the nation, acting blunderingly, incapable 
of calculating the results of the measures taken, very often has 
acted so as to injure the very interests which it was trying to 
defend. Protection has increased the cost of living and diminished 
ordinary consumption at the very moment when it was provoking 
in foreign countries reactions and reprisals and was compromising 
foreign markets. So that after a brief period of apparent improve- 
ment the statesmen in many countries have realized that they were 
following the wrong path. 

Unfortunately they are prisoners of the machine which they 
have set in motion and which is destroying them. As all countries 
have erected protective tariffs, none of them alone can cease to 
follow this policy; that would be to lose all its advantages in pre- 
serving the inconveniences. In order to correct this situation, it is 
necessary to act in concert; hence the appeal to Geneva. In 1927 
the economic conference proclaimed the necessity of a return to a 
more liberal economic policy; this dogma was greeted with enthu- 
siasm by public opinion and by statesmen, but when they had re- 
turned to their own countries they perceived that the interests 
created by the protective policy were leagued together to defend 
it while the consumers, badly informed or badly organized, re- 
mained indifferent. Thus is explained, at least in part, the obstacles 
to the resolutions adopted by the conference of 1927; in 1929 the 
Assembly of the League of Nations suggested to the European 
nations that they agree to a tariff truce, that is to say, not to in- 
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crease their tariffs during a year in order to give time for the 
negotiation of tariff reduction. But this proposition has met with 
insurmountable resistance on the part of certain nations. Never- 
theless it has been decided to carry on negotiations without a tariff 
truce and two principal problems have been confronted, that of 
the agricultural countries and that of England. 

At the present time England is the only great European nation 
which has remained faithful to a policy of somewhat modified free 
trade. As England is seriously troubled by economic and social 
difficulties, an increasingly important fraction of public opinion 
considers free trade responsible for this and demands a complete 
change of the economic policy of the country. This is false reason- 
ing in the sense that the English crisis has other causes than protec- 
tionism, which, if adopted, far from improving matters, would 
probably aggravate them. But it is to be recognized that there is 
something abnormal in the practice by England alone, among the 
great industrial powers, of free trade and of allowing free entry 
into her territory of the products of countries into which her own 
products can penetrate only by paying tariffs which are sometimes 
prohibitive. That is why the British Government has requested 
its principal clients, in return for the maintenance of the present 
régime, to grant special concessions. For the European continent, 
the importance of the British market would perfectly justify con- 
cessions of a kind on which negotiations are being conducted at 
the present time. 

As for the agricultural countries their situation is particularly 
difficult for the reasons we have given and for two other reasons: 
first, following the general increase of production in the world 
and the series of exceptionally good harvests, the price of grain 
on the international market has suffered a catastrophic lowering; 
in addition, these countries lack credit and their peasants are in 
debt. and unable either to store the surplus of their harvests of 
good years to be used in lean years, or even to live on their 
reserves when they cannot sell their products. 

The fact that in neighboring countries, where conditions of 
existence are not very different, interest charges vary from 2 to 
25 per cent and sometimes more, is at the bottom of almost all the 
economic difficulties of the whole world. It is not very easy to 
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remedy this situation which is bound up with political conditions 
and with a mutual suspicion between the peoples of these coun. 
tries; credit is based on confidence and confidence cannot be manu: 
factured. Meanwhile one could improve these conditions and that 
is one of the tasks incumbent upon the Bank for Internationa} 
Settlements and on the new international institutions for agricul- 
tural credit which the League of Nations is in process of creating, 

Tariffs are not the only form of European protectionism; indus- 
trial cartels are another form. It is a mistake to try to counteract 
the effects of protectionism by cartels, as if the latter could serve 
as a remedy. In fact they are a means of sharing and of stabiliz- 
ing markets and so serve the same interests as protection. They 
permit industries to carry on which would not be practicable by 
their own unaided efforts. 

All the statesmen worthy of that name understand perfectly the 
remedies which might bring back prosperity to Europe: the 
unification of the world market or at least a much freer circulation 
of merchandise. But they feel themselves powerless to apply this 
remedy; individually, because the resistance of private interests is 
insurmountable in each country; collectively, because the League 
of Nations cannot have a determination different from that of its 
members. 

In this regard the situation of Europe is much less favorable 
than that of the United States to which it is sometimes compared. 
The United States have had the good fortune to unify their tariff 
régime before the beginning of the industrial era so that the fac- 
tories are scattered all over the territory for natural reasons. 
Europe, on the contrary, has allowed the creation of a number of 
artificial industries which free trade would condemn to ruin. The 
period of transition would provoke an unprecedented crisis which 
statesmen fear and from which they recoil. And, moreover, the 
improvement of the economic situation is the great business of 
Europe; if improvement is not brought about revolution is to be 
faced; for the social situation depends on economic prosperity and 
in the face of a concurrent mysticism like Bolshevism one cannot 
hope for an eternal continuance of a form of society incapable 
of assuring nourishment to millions of men who only ask oppor- 
tunity to work. 
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III. Tse Soctat Srrvation 


In order to comprehend the social situation of European coun- 
tries it is necessary to distinguish certain characteristics common 
to all countries and certain specific features. In general, Europe 
is a continent with a dense population—we do not say over- 
populated, that notion being subject to discussion—but relatively 
thickly populated. The abundance of population has resulted in 
low wages which have brought about small consumption. By 
legal protection of the workers, an endeavor has been made to 
remedy the situation, as disadvantageous from the economic as 
from the social point of view. At thé same time experi- 
ments made before the war demonstrated that legal protection 
of workers was rendered very difficult because of international 
competition in each country; every social burden costs money, and, 
adding in some form to sale prices, it handicaps industry on the 
world market and thus injures the workers whom it is intended 
to protect. 

For this reason after the war the International Labour Bureau 
was created, the object of which was to unify as far as possible 
in the different countries the legal protection of workers and the 
conditions of their labor. Unfortunately these efforts have been 
rendered inoperative or at least very difficult by the economic 
crisis and by protectionism. Prices have been made abnormal by 
so many artificial elements and conditions of competition have so 
much depended on conditions outside of sale price that the efforts 
of the International Labour Bureau have been deprived of the 
scientific basis which they would have had in a free régime. On 
the other hand the position of the workmen, who should benefit 
from this system and who ought to be in position to exact its 
application, has been weakened in many of the great industrial 
countries of Europe by unemployment which insures to the em- 
ployers a surplus of labor and makes the threat of a strike im- 
possible to the workmen who are employed. 

Through the years which have immediately followed the war 
the relative overpopulation of Europe has been aggravated by 
restrictions on immigration in countries beyond the seas. These 
restrictions have had serious consequences for the. population of 
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Europe; they have increased unemployment and in certain coun- 
tries, like Ireland and Italy, they have created the possibility of 
recruiting revolutionary armies. 

Unfortunately, since the war, unemployment has shown itself as 
a phenomenon of permanent nature; as it combines a phenomenon 
of cycles with a constant phenomenon it diminishes at certain times 
without ever completely disappearing. The causes of unemploy- 
ment are multiple and complex and this is not the place to make 
a study of them; at most it may be said that the rapid rationaliza- 
tion of industry and the considerable increase of the employment 
of women have contributed to aggravate it, if not to create it, 
Unemployment is very unequal among the nations; the most 
seriously affected at the present time is Germany, which is ex- 
plained by the intensely rapid process of rationalization to which 
German industry has been subjected, by the relative increase of 
sale price, and by social and physical burdens of all kinds, and 
finally by the dependence of Germany on foreign markets, many 
of which have been closed to her since the war. After Germany, 
the most seriously affected is England for reasons partly similar, 
partly opposite. England, like Germany, has seen closed to her, 
numerous foreign markets on which she depended; social and 
physical burdens which weigh on her industry are also very heavy; 
on the other hand it does not appear that a too rapid rationaliza- 
tion has taken place; the opposite would be perhaps more nearly 
true and the methods of English industry in certain ways appear 
conservative to the point of exaggeration. 

Among the industrial countries, those which have great reserves 
like France or those which were neutral in the war appear to suffer 
less from unemployment and its consequences, but on the whole 
the agricultural and poor countries are the ones less affected. The 
situation of their peasant classes is very difficult; but it is less 
characterized by unemployment than by a general lowering of the 
standard of living. As that standard in these countries is normally 
low, as their peoples are accustomed to privation, as they are 
scattered and without power of political activity, and finally as the 
peasants are never hungry, being able to live on their produce, the 
danger of revolution appears a little less great in those countries 
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which have already accomplished their agricultural revolution 
than in the industrial countries. 

Since the war the latter have undergone a profound social 
reclassification. Inflation has destroyed savings, especially the 
reserve funds of the little bourgeoisie, and has thrown into the 
proletariat those classes which formerly held property and were 
attached to social order. Their sons have increased the ranks 
of the unemployed which fact has influenced them to study at 
the universities; academic careers being already overmanned and 
intellectual labor depreciated, the greater part of these students 
find no path into active life; they form a compact class of 
unemployed intellectuals. 

One will ask why intellectual labor has depreciated. In order 
to answer this question the functioning of capitalistic society in 
the course of the last century must be recalled to mind. Through 
production constantly more abundant than consumption, capitalis- 
tic society has from generation to generation been able to accumu- 
late reserves. Each has employed these reserves toward the 
improvement of his own standard of living and that of his children. 
Thus have been constituted those intellectual classes which have 
consecrated their abilities to the people as a whole for which the 
latter were not in position to pay. How may the services rendered 
by a man of culture be appreciated? What is the work of a pro- 
fessor worth? What is the value of a human life saved by a 
physician? 

At bottom intellectual work has never been remunerated at its 
true value, which value nobody knows; it has been remunerated in 
an empiric and generally mediocre fashion with which the intellec- 
tuals have contented themselves because they did not lack other 
means of existence. They have consecrated their intelligence to 
the benefit of the people in a disinterested fashion and intellectual 
labor has become a form of restitution to the people of the profits 
gained from it by preceding generations. On the other hand the 
people have recompensed the intellectuals by granting high consid- 
eration. Even before the war the increase in the number of 
university students, trained for intellectual careers, included classes 
of the population which could not show themselves so disinterested 
because they had no property. This modified the process to some 
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degree. But immediately after the war, through the sudden and 
general impoverishment of the bourgeoisie in certain countries, the 
crisis of intellectual labor made itself felt particularly. This crisis 
is triple. It results from the plethora of intellectual workers, from 
the impoverishment of the class from whence they sprung, and 
finally from the fact that as a people they have had to subject 
themselves to restrictions. It is natural that their economies bear 
first on the needs which are less immediate and less urgent. 

The result is the creation of a profoundly discontented and in 
part poverty-stricken intellectual class. Now all the revolutions 
of history have broken out as a result of this double combination— 
a people which suffers and which finds leaders. That is the case 
today particularly in Germany. More than four and a half mil- 
lions of unemployed, very sensitive to subversive propaganda, have 
at their head others unemployed, former army officers, sons of 
ruined families, and university people without occupation. It isa 
situation which a small incident could transform into revolution— 
and one knows that revolution, like epidemics, knows no frontiers, 
The social situation of Europe is so unhealthy that no one can say 
where a revolutionary movement would stop once under way in 
any country. 

In this situation what réle can one attribute to Bolshevist propa- 
ganda? A very small réle indeed. Every time Bolshevism has 
tried to provoke revolution in a country of western Europe it has 
failed miserably and communistic activities there are in general 
very weak. Bolshevism cannot create difficulties. But in a situa- 
tion already troubled it can play a certain réle in aggravating the 
difficulties by exploiting them, by supplying leaders and an organi- 
zation and a mysticism to the discontented. In this regard the 
existence of Bolshevism is of a nature not to create but to increase 
the social danger in Europe. 


IV. Tue InTerRNAL SITUATION OF THE EuROPEAN STATES 


Political institutions are always the expression of a settled social 
condition; in the main, ours date from 1848 and are no longer 
appropriate to present necessities; therefore there is a need of 
readaptation which is very generally felt and which one describes 
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as a ccrisis. The crisis of democracy is frequently mentioned. It 
js necessary to know, moreover, that it is not democracy but 
parliamentarism, a particular form of political organization, which 
is in question; for the countries which do not practice it like 
Switzerland, or outside of Europe, the United States, appear less 
affected than others by the disaffection of the masses toward the 
government. 

It is easy to criticise parliamentarism. Legitimate when opin- 
ions oppose each other as was the case in the middle of the last 
century, its functioning goes wrong when interests and not ideas 
are in opposition. For interests are not individual but collective 
and universal suffrage represents them badly. 

The parliamentary régime has been affected by still other cir- 
cumstances ; in many countries multiplication of parties has brought 
about the adoption of proportional representation which is perhaps 
a just system in theory, but which prevents the formation of a 
clear majority in parliament. It has been necessary to entrust 
power to coalition governments or to minority governments, the 
latter being naturally unstable and weak. Parliamentarism, which 
originated in England and which was adopted on the Continent 
by France, has spread into countries which were in no way pre- 
pared for it. Parliamentarism is a political form requiring efficient 
control by well-informed public opinion. In countries where obli- 
gatory education and freedom of the press are only phrases, it 
cannot function normally. 

Finally, immediately after the war, many of the new states or 
of the conquered states, submitting to the prestige of victory, 
imitated in a servile way the centralized institutions of France. 
Now neither parliamentarism nor centralization can be suitable 
to certain of these nations; federalism would have been much more 
appropriate to the diversity of their traditions. Thus is explained 
the fact that the parliamentary régime has undergone the first 
attacks among the agricultural countries of central and southern 
Europe and among the newly created states. Not yet have new 
and fruitful ideas resulted from the theoretic discussion of this 
problem. Criticism is easy but application is difficult. In the 
countries where parliamentarism has disappeared it has not been 
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replaced by new and productive political systems but by dictator. 
ship, a régime as old as the world. 

These dictatorships are very different in nature because of the 
circumstances under which they have originated, the forms which 
they have taken, their ideology, etc. All of them appear to have 
done some good for it is easier to govern despotically than under 
the obligation to take public opinion into consideration and the 
majority of dictators, obliged to justify themselves by their sery- 
ices, have made a great effort to improve the economic development 
of their countries. But they are all expensive for they must attach 
partisans to themselves by the granting of favors and they are 
able to spend the national funds without any control. Dictator- 
ship, being a régime of constraint, in no case can be considered 
normal and lasting. For man is truly happy and comfortable only 
in a state of liberty. Several kinds of dictatorships may be dis- 
tinguished: there are those of a personal nature and those which 
are collective; there are frank and open dictatorships, and those 
which are masked. Some are civil and some military; some are 
based on royalty, as in Albania and in Jugoslavia. Then there are 
those which are simply matters of expediency, as was the case in 
Spain, to remedy a momentary difficulty, and there are others 
which are maintained by mysticism. Such is the case in Russia, 
It is their determination to change the Russian economic and 
social régime from top to bottom which has in some degree forced 
the Bolsheviks to establish in that country one of the harshest 
dictatorships in history. Moreover they have met very little resis- 
tance because Russia has never known anything but personal and 
autocratic power, and even if the leaders should be changed it is 
not to be expected for a long time that there will be any material 
change in this respect. 

In Italy matters have developed in the opposite direction. 
Dictatorship has preceded ideology. The Fascists have created 
the dictatorship because they had a leader and because that leader 
was determined to grasp and to exercise power. Later, in order 
to maintain its position and to create a reason for its existence, 
Fascism elaborated a social doctrine which in its essence consists 
in an integration of the social interests into the framework of the 
state and the subordination of the individuals to the whole com- 
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munity. No one yet can know what that experiment is worth for 
the reason already given that it is not being developed in a régime 
of liberty. But it must be recognized that it is one of the great 
experiments which are being made under our eyes for the purpose 
of finding a means of conciliation between capitalism and the 
aspirations of the working classes. 

Turkish Kemalism like Bolshevism is a social revolution; but 
in addition it is a religious, economic, moral, juridical, and political 
revolution; it has broken down all the traditions of the people and 
even its national composition. In a word, it has changed Turkey 
from top to bottom no less and perhaps even more than Bolshevism 
has changed Russia. 

The dictatorship in Jugoslavia has taken for its object the 
blending into one single nation of many nations which victory in 
the war has united and which parliamentarism has divided; Mar- 
shal Pilsudski’s dictatorship proposes that the anarchistic and 
centrifugal tendencies of the old Poland shall never be allowed to 
reappear. The Lithuanian dictatorship, which has slipped from 
the hands of Mr. Waldemaras into those of an anonymous group, 
is trying to give assistance to a country to which independence has 
been granted through the chances of history before there has been 
the possibility and the time to create a group trained for govern- 
ment; the dictatorship of King Zog tries to blend into one nation 
primitive and combative tribes which have none of those charac- 
teristics which can serve as a basis for a modern state. The 
needs of each are different. But all have a strictly national charac- 
ter; to solve a special problem, this condition may be necessary in 
order to give substance to an artificial situation. But this does not 
constitute a political form adapted to the true needs of our epoch. 

Between parliamentarism and dictatorship there exist a number 
of varying forms of government. Even before the rise of General 
Primo de Rivera the King of Spain named governments which 
always arranged to control a majority in the elections. Before 
the war all the countries which followed this system of rotation 
in government were ruled more or less in a dictatorial fashion. 

In the Europe of today one finds many personalities so strong 
that while governing under strictly constitutional forms they are 
none the less all-powerful; such is the case with Count Bethlen in 
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Hungary or with Mr. Venizelos in Greece. Other countries see 
the regular functioning of the parliamentary system wrecked by 
the existence of non-governmental bodies that are in position to 
exercise a decisive influence over those in power; for example 
such is the case in Austria and in Finland. All these phenomena 
are manifestations of one and the same state of mind which 
characterizes the present epoch; the thirst for authority and for 
violence. Such are the results of war! 

In western and northern Europe the parliamentary system fune- 
tions in a relatively normal fashion; certainly criticism does exist 
but the attacks remain, in general, on the plane of theoretic discus- 
sion. This is explained in part by the fact that these countries 
either neutral or victorious have been less profoundly changed than 
the others, from the social and moral point of view, by the war, and 
also by the fact that before 1914 parliamentarism was firmly estab- 
lished there. English parliamentarism has behind it a tradition of 
centuries. Since the war it has been troubled by the existence of 
a third party, added to the two historic parties, which renders very 
difficult the formation in the House of Commons of a governing 
majority; but England possesses, down to the deepest strata of her 
people, such a public mind that these difficulties will doubtless not 
assume violent forms. The same may be said of Holland and the 
Scandinavian countries whose peoples are very well informed. 

In France the situation is peculiar. The system of disciplined 
and rigid parties has never been planted there. It may be recog- 
nized that it is in process of formation but at the present time the 
French parliamentary life is more influenced by personalities than 
by ideas. At the moment when in all other countries the multipli- 
cation of parties threatens the stability of the executive power, 
the social composition of the French people has remained the same 
as in the past and the leaders who conduct it have not changed. 
As the temperament of the people gives little encouragement to 
innovations, France constitutes an element of stability and of 
conservatism in internal politics just as we shall see is the case in 
her foreign policy. 

This is much less true of Belgium whose factional struggles with 
regard to language have been added to the struggles of parties and 
have complicated these and threaten to break down the national 
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structure. It is not at all true in Germany where parliamentarism 
contends with difficulties which may prove insurmountable. 

The political difficulties of Germany arise from two essential 
causes; first is the fact that Germany, in 1919, was given a consti- 
tution entirely inadequate to her needs, and the second arises from 
the fact that the social composition of the nation has been pro- 
foundly modified in the course of the last few decades. 

The constitution of Weimar menaces the stability of power in 
two ways; first in imposing upon the Reich the responsibility of 
the financial management of the states, without giving to the Reich 
the necessary means of control, and second by making the forma- 
tion of a parliamentary majority impossible. Germany is divided 
into three blocs of population, each clean cut from the others: 
Catholicism, Conservatism, and Socialism. In a country where 
discipline is a traditional virtue, where the parties always vote as 
blocs, parliamentary procedure consists simply in arithmetical 
operations ; the government is obliged to negotiate with the parties 
concerning even the smallest acts. Germany, assailed by worries 
and problems, had need of a strong government; the constitution 
has endowed her with the weakest form of government in 
existence. 

This situation has been complicated by social changes due to 
inflation, the political effects of which were made manifest in all 
their force at the time of the elections of September, 1930. It 
is estimated that 70 per cent of the population of Germany is 
proletarian at the present time; it is because of this that in the 
Reichstag the majority of the deputies are hostile to the idea of 
private property. The Communists, the National Socialists, and 
the Social Democrats are divided on this point only by questions 
of tactics and methods. 

Public order in Germany depends on three factors: the health 
of the Marshal-President, who is eighty-four years old, the fidelity 
of the Reichswehr, and the political wisdom of the Socialist party. 
The government, having no clear majority, can be overthrown 
at any moment which would throw Germany into chaos or a dicta- 
torship. Finally, the Socialists, although Marxists in theory, are 
actually representatives of a class of workers in comfortable cir- 
cumstances grouped in rich and powerful syndicates, who hold 
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essentially to the social laws of the Empire and to the democratic 
conquests of the revolution and who believe that they have more 
to conserve than to conquer. From this arises the paradox that 
the safety of the capitalistic order in Europe depends largely on 
the German Socialists. Beyond these bases of confidence, which 
are rather slender, Germany does not appear to be able to escape 
from social troubles other than by a dictatorship—a terrible 
dilemma. For such a dictatorship would be a nationalist régime, 
disturbing for the rest of Europe and perhaps the cause of war, 
In a Europe politically, socially, and morally unhealthy, the social 
troubles would soon spread beyond the frontiers of Germany. 

Austria is found in a situation analogous to that of Germany— 
minus the problem of patriotism—and the military formations of 
the Conservatives and of the Radicals have often already been 
within a hair’s breadth of civil war. The majority of the newly 
created or enlarged countries are at odds with difficulties of organ- 
ization increased by problems of minorities; Poland has discon- 
tented people ready for an uprising on all her German and 
Ukranian frontiers; Jugoslavia is divided by the quarrel between 
the Serbs and the Croats; Hungary lives in a condition of nation- 
alist excitation; Rumania does not succeed in providing living 
conditions for the peasants to whom land has been given but 
without money and without implements; and so on. 

If a serious revolution should break out in a great European 
country it could doubtless only be checked by a war; war itself, 
moreover, would bring about revolution. Today these are 
inseparable terms. 

Europe can solve its problems however difficult they may be; 
but to do this twenty years of peace are necessary. Without these 
twenty years of peace war will lead Europe to revolution or 
revolution will lead Europe to war. In the last analysis, then, 
internal political problems like economic and social problems are 
international problems. Is a capitalist régime still capable of 
organizing peace on solid foundations? If the answer is “yes” 
it will have time to reform its institutions and to assure its future; 
if the answer is “no” it is condemned to speedy overthrow. 
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V. INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Fortunately this is a domain in which it may be noted that since 
the war Europe has made the greatest effort toward renovation 
and adaptation. To understand this it will be sufficient to compare 
briefly present international institutions with those which ruled 
us twenty years ago. 

Before the war there existed no international political institu- 
tions in Europe. There were the seeds of such institutions, notably 
the international bureaus at Berne (Universal Postal Union, 
Bureau of Telegraphs, Bureau of Railroads, Bureau of Copy- 
rights, etc.), the competency of which were strictly limited. Like- 
wise the Geneva Red Cross agreement implied a certain collabora- 
tion of nations and treaties of arbitration continued to develop. 
But they were still limited by reservations which greatly reduced 
their practical value. In fact the basis of the security of nations 
rested exclusively on a system of national armaments, supple- 
mented by a system of alliances, which divided Europe into two 
balanced groups. There was a bond of absolute necessity between 
armaments and alliances. The idea of armaments necessarily im- 
plies the idea of rivalry in armaments and the idea of alliances. 
Armaments have an essentially relative character. They only 
give security to a nation if that nation is stronger than its neigh- 
bors. This implies on the part of two possible adversaries the 
necessity for rivalry in armaments up to the time when one calls a 
halt. At this moment the weaker will be at the mercy of its adver- 
sary unless he finds support for his own armaments. That support 
will be an alliance. In a society resting exclusively on force there 
would moreover be no security for the small nations if they did 
not find means to obtain protection from the great nations. For 
the small countries therefore, the alliance is the very basis of 
their security. 

Necessarily such a system is destined to result in war. For the 
time always comes when one nation has reached the utmost result 
of its military effort and of its alliances while its neighbor is still 
in position to make an additional effort. At that moment the 
former nation is ready to start a preventive war before its probable 
adversary has been able to complete its military system. That is 
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exactly what happened in 1914 between Germany, powerfully 
armed but not in position to go farther, and Russia, at the moment 
not so strong but whose reserves were enormous. 

The present situation is distinguished from the pre-war situation 
both by the fact that there now exist international institutions 
which form a sort of world government, and by the fact that the 
foundation of the security of nations rests no longer on armaments 
but on reciprocal juridical agreements. 

In certain respects the League of Nations forms a true confeder- 
ation of states. If one compares it to the confederated states which 
have preceded it in history, notably the Swiss Confederation of 
the old régime, the American Confederation of 1774 or even the 
Confederation of the Netherlands, one notes that in many ways 
the League of Nations is more powerfully equipped than were its 
predecessors. It possesses not only an Assembly but also an exec- 
utive body, the Council, an administrative body, the Secretariat, 
and a juridical body, the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Profound changes in the technique of international relations re- 
sult immediately from this situation. The réle of intermediaries, 
ambassadors or ministers, which was preponderant in pre-war 
diplomacy, has much diminished since the heads of governments 
and the Ministers of Foreign Affairs meet periodically at Geneva 
and there treat directly, man to man, regarding the greater part 
of the important political problems with which they are faced. 
From these frequent contacts there results an almost constant 
adjustment of the international policies of the various states, a 
sort of political unification of the world, the effects of which are 
not yet very noticeable because the League of Nations has existed 
for only ten years, but the consequences of which will soon be 
apparent to all eyes. 

The existence of a central international power has also brought 
about a coordination of the policies of different nations in the 
greater part of the technical domains of public life. The economic 
and financial policies of the countries which were formerly in- 
fluenced only by purely international interests are today placed 
under the control of international public opinion and the same 
thing is true regarding questions of armament. The system of 
Mandates in the same way has placed under international control 
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the colonial policy of the great powers at least as regards certain 
territories. The protection of minorities has deprived some coun- 
tries of the sovereign right to decide how they shall treat their 
colonial subjects and has established in that domain an inter- 
national ethical principle which is imposed even on nations which 
are not parties to the treaties regarding minorities. The struggle 
against opium, against slavery, the treatment of women and chil- 
dren and of a certain number of contagious diseases has taken on 
an international character and is based on the collaboration of all 
the interested nations. The result of all this organization is of 
the greatest importance in the juridical field, for it has put a final 
end to the classic notion of international law regarding the absolute 
sovereignty of nations over their own territory. 

As regards security, the Covenant of the League of Nations 
has sought to give a double guarantee to the countries included in 
the League: first the guarantee that they shall not be attacked 
and, second, the guarantee that if they should be attacked they 
would be assisted by the collective action of the members of the 
League. In certain respects the pledge resulting from Article 16 
of the Covenant has appeared to be insufficient. The principal 
reason for this insufficiency is not juridical but political. When 
the Covenant was developed, inclusion of the United States in the 
League of Nations was assumed and the pledge resulting from 
Article 16 had a practically universal character. As in the last 
analysis every application of sanctions would resolve itself into 
an operation of maritime blockade, the collaboration of the British 
fleet and the American fleet would render such an operation with- 
out risk and consequently the pledge of Article 16 was made so 
stronge a preventive threat that a priori it was certain that the 
League of Nations would never have to impose its sanctions. The 
United States withdrawing from this promise, the virtual respon- 
sibility for the sanctions rests principally upon the British fleet 
and thus there would be a risk that the American fleet might be 
found in opposition. Thereby the import of the pledge was 
changed essentially in character; the threat being weaker, the risk 
of war was greater and in the operation of sanctions the burden 
supported by England would become much heavier. 

That is why there has been observed within the League of 
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Nations two tendencies, certain nations endeavoring by way of 
interpretation to reduce to a minimum the pledges of the Covenant, 
and other nations endeavoring to reinforce their security by new 
treaties. 

Such was the goal of the protocol of Geneva of 1924 and such 
also was the reason for which it was rejected by Great Britain, 
Later the treaties of Locarno came to make the pledge more 
precise by reducing its geographical application to western Europe, 
Finally the Pact of Paris reiterated on the part of its signatories, 
many of whom were not members of the League of Nations, the 
formal engagement never to resort to war and thus gave Europe 
the hope that in a possible conflict the United States could not 
take the part of the aggressor and thus nullify the sanctions of the 
League of Nations. 

These texts taken together created a state of law, in which 
conflicts remain possible in spite of all obstacles opposed to them, 


as well as a state of fact in which it is very difficult to conceive - 


of the very possibility of war. In fact if any nation which might 
think of provoking a war has in advance the certainty or almost 
the certainty that Article 16 of the Covenant will function, as far 
as it concerns the members of the League of Nations and that it 
will not be opposed by any action of the United States in favor of 
neutral rights, the risk which the aforesaid agreements impose on 
an agressor state is so formidable that there is not a single country 
in the world today capable of initiating a war at the risk of having 
to fight alone against all. In Europe there is not a nation sufficient- 
ly independent economically and financially to be able to make war 
without any external support and against the declared hostility of 
the whole world. It is true that the Covenant of the League of 
Nations visualizes the possibility of legal wars but on the other 
hand these are excluded by the Pact of Paris and moreover are 
submitted to so many conditions that, in practice, wars in future 
can not have a legal status. Can one imagine that two nations 
will find themselves in agreement to overthrow the decisions of 
the Council of the League of Nations, that both will desire to make 
war and that during the three months delay which must lapse 
before they can have recourse to hostile acts the diplomacy of the 
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world will be inactive or impotent to a point of allowing the 
conflict to break out? 

The war of 1914 would certainly not have taken place if, in the 
course of the eight decisive days, the statesmen had been able to 
meet in one place for consultation together. In reality the history 
of Europe during the last ten years proves that all the international 
crises, however serious, which have broken out have been easily 
overcome by the Council of the League of Nations. This was the 
case at the time of the Corfu affair, also at the time of the division 
of Upper Silesia, and of the attack by Greece on Bulgaria in 1925. 
In order to put an end to every tendency toward aggression, it 
was sufficient that the statesmen should come together rapidly and 
under the control of world public opinion. Under these conditions 
how is it explained that there is so much talk of war in Europe? 
The reason is psychological. Our generation has been so deeply 
marked by the event of the first of August 1914 that it has not 
yet regained its full moral equilibrium. It remains in the condition 
of one who has felt a great terror and who no longer dares to go 
out alone at night. In 1914, the incidents which led to the catas- 
trophe were apparently of so little importance that today the least 
important events appear to the crowd to be sufficient to justify 
such fears. 

If one talks much about war today it is also partly because war 
is impossible. Before 1914 when William II pronounced his belli- 
cose discourses he made Europe tremble because everybody knew 
he was in position to put his threats into execution. Discourses 
of Mr. Mussolini do not make the same impression because today 
one knows that war is impossible and that his words have only a 
diplomatic bearing. 

Not without reason the nations have the feeling that, in order to 
prevent a war, it is not sufficient to forbid it, nor even to erect 
juridical ramparts against it. In order that moral security may be 
complete it is necessary above all to substitute for war, which was 
the only means known in the past of settling international conflicts, 
another means no less efficacious of arriving at the same result. 
The outlawing of war bears necessarily as its corollary the develop- 
ment of pacific procedure for the settlement of international con- 
flicts. In that regard we have not much more to desire. Im- 
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mense progress has been made in this field during the last ten 
years. General arbitration, unlimited and obligatory, has been 
multiplied already by collective treaties and by bi-lateral treaties 
between states. The optional clause of the statutes of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, which is today signed by all 
the European nations which are members of the League of Nations, 
has rendered obligatory the competence of the Court in juridical 
questions. As it is almost always possible to qualify as juridical 
any international dispute, the nations favoring peaceful methods 
are thereby in position to oblige any adversary to solve by peaceful 
measures any dispute which might arise and if the latter should 
nevertheless resort to war the former nation would be in position 
to oblige the Council of the League of Nations to qualify the latter 
as an aggressor. This is a considerable though indirect reinforce- 
ment of the provisions of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 

But this is not enough. In itself peace has a conservative 
character. It can only maintain the status quo. Now history 
teaches that the world is perpetually changing and that all the 
situations which cannot be modified by peaceful and legal methods 
necessarily result in crises of violence, internally by revolution, 
in the international life by war. That is why Article 19 of the 
Covenant, which provides for the examination and modification of 
treaties which have become inapplicable, ought to be considered 
as one of the central principles of the new international law. Up 
to this time that article has not yet found its application and 
perhaps in fact ten years are too short a period to get to work 
effectively upon international treaties, which in the common inter- 
est ought to have a stable character. Nothing could be more 
dangerous for the future than to try to take away from that 
Article 19 all effectiveness and all possible application. The secur- 
ity of the nations requires still a third element, disarmament, 
which is the logical consequence of the growth of juridical guaran- 
tees. In this regard, whatever one may say, Europe has already 
made certain progress. Not only many nations among those which 
before the war possessed the greatest armaments have been uni- 
laterally disarmed by the peace treaties but, in addition, the finan- 
cial pressure which economic conditions bring to bear on the 
governments has resulted in reducing the budget for armament, 
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the duration of military service or the military effectives in many 
countries. 

In the course of these ten years the League of Nations, with the 
support of delegates from many non-member nations, has elabor- 
ated a project for international agreement on the subject of 
disarmament, the existence of which alone, entirely aside from 
its merits, constitutes a kind of moral revolution in our world. 
For the future, it is a recognized fact and one which is no longer 
denied in any country that the measure of national armaments does 
not constitute an attribute of the absolute sovereignty of the 
nation, but that it is submitted to the control of other countries and 
of international public opinion. This idea would have appeared 
revolutionary to the most advanced minds before the war and what- 
ever be the practical result of the disarmament conference which 
will take place in 1932, it is certain that it will become one of the 
central points of the political evolution of our time. 

Outside of the psychological conditions to which we have 
already alluded and which poorly prepare our generation to take 
the initiative for radical disarmament, another fact of a political 
nature is equally conducive to the feeling of insecurity and is an 
obstacle to disarmament as looked forward to by the Covenant. 
This is the existence between certain European countries of politi- 
cal agreements, which one commonly describes as alliances and 
which make the Europe of today resemble pre-war Europe. Two 
hostile groups ready to struggle one against the other appear to 
exist there and it is legitimate to ask if, in face of a serious 
threat of war, the Council of the League of Nations in which these 
two groups are represented would not run the risk of being divided 
against itself, even of breaking down and of giving free course 
to events which would plunge us anew into the horrors of war. 
As long as the nations have not serious reassurances on this point 
it is difficult to drive from their minds the spectre of possible con- 
flict, and unfortunately history teaches that the fear of war is in 
itself a cause of war. As we have seen, not only does this fear 
catise opposition to disarmament and to other political requirements 
for peace, but it also causes opposition to economic disarmament 
and to the reduction of tariff barriers whose principal usefulness 
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is to maintain those artificial industries which are believed to be delimi 
necessary to the nation in case of war. of vie 
In 1914, was not the fear of war in certain nations becoming Europ 

a sort of spectre, the essential psychological element on which the fronti 
governments played in order to influence the peoples? Hence it is incons 
essential now to measure the objective basis for that fear of war be est 
which is so general in our time. If, as we believe, it is possible first \ 
to demonstrate that it does not rest on objective realities, and that nation 
the international situation is far from being as bad as it is de langu: 
scribed to us, we can conclude therefrom that evolution in the speaki 
minds of the future has good prospect of developing in the direc- or pec 
tion of progressive pacification. patrio 
The 

VI. INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS by ma 

More 

The war has left great problems behind it as was inevitable; in pletels 
the first place the moral problems, the results of rancour, suspicion, gic, a1 


and especially of that insoluble question of responsibilities, on the of pe 
subject of which the negotiators of the Treaty of Versailles were 
perhaps wrong in placing the whole duty of reparation upon the 
conquered peoples. The question of reparations is not only a most which 
acute moral problem, but also a financial and economic problem 


which by its repercussions affects all the reconstruction of Europe ~t 
and even the relations of our continent with the United States, 

Never yet in history have money questions of such breadth been = 
placed before the peoples with such vicious results in political The ( 
relations. The political and territorial problems themselves are aye 
sub-divided into problems of balance of power and problems of _— 
frontiers. Independent of territorial transfers, which, if one takes the fa 
for example two nations like France and Italy, have not been very the gi 
considerable, the victory has procured for certain nations an unequ 
increase of prestige, of power, and also of responsibility which has which 


’ 
profoundly modified the traditional face of our continent. 
Questions of frontiers are naturally the most difficult. It is not 
surprising that the frontiers established by the peace treaties of | 
1919 do not satisfy entirely the wishes of the nations and the | 
demands of justice. In certain parts of Europe the nationalities | 
are so inextricably mingled and tangled that no frontiers could | 
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delimit countries entirely homogeneous from the nationalist point 
of view. Irredentism is a fatal result of the ethnic situation in 
Europe. But it must be recognized that on certain points the new 
frontiers, such as they have been traced in 1919, are flagrantly 
inconsistent with the principles on which they were supposed to 
be established. The right of peoples to self-determination was 
first violated by the adoption of a purely linguistic criterion of 
nationality which is a false criterion. Nationality is one element; 
language is another. All over the world it is easy to show peoples 
speaking the same language but animated by a different patriotism, 
or peoples speaking different languages and animated by the same 
patriotism. 

The erroneous character of the language criterion was proved 
by many plebiscites along the frontiers of Germany and of Poland. 
Moreover even if that criterion had been correct it was not com- 
pletely respected. On certain points, historic, geographical, strate- 
gic, and economical considerations have tended to violate the right 
of peoples to self-determination and always with the same ten- 
dency, to the detriment of the conquered nations. From this it 
resulted that immediately after the war, the apparent goal of 
which had been to free oppressed peoples, the number of national 
minorities was found more considerable than it had been before. 
It may be estimated that a total of about 40,000,000 individuals 
are under the government of majorities foreign to themselves. 
The Covenant of the League of Nations has tried to relieve this 
injustice by assuring an effective international protection to 
minorities but this system has been violated from the beginning by 
the fact that it has only been applied to certain countries and that 
the great powers have refused to submit to it. Thus it is applied 
unequally and this makes it unsatisfactory to the countries on 
which it has been imposed. As a result these countries have used 
all the juridical and political means at their disposal to avoid 
carrying out the conditions imposed upon them. Nevertheless, 
international protection of minorities is today rendering great 
service in Europe. The position of the minorities is certainly 
better than it would be without these treaties and not so bad as it 
is in the countries which are not affected by them. But this in- 
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fluence is not sufficient to counteract irredentism which is the 
prime cause of insecurity. 
It is impossible to study in detail here all the problems at present posse 






























dividing the European nations. We shall limit ourselves to q notal 
few words on the more important problems to show how they spree 
affect European preoccupations and to demonstrate their true symr 


importance. The problem of Polish Pomerania to which German 
propaganda has given rather insidiously the name of “corridor” 
owes its difficulty to the fact that Germany’s right not to be 
separated from one of its provinces is here opposed to the right 
of self-determination of a people. If Poland had claimed Pomer- 
ania only on the basis of an economic argument, and if it had 
been given to her only so that she might have a port on the Baltic 
Sea, it might be said that the peace conference had violated its 
principles and committed an imprudence. But even before the war 
that territory had elected to the Reichstag deputies of Polish 
nationality belonging to the protesting party and thus the popula- 
tion had demonstrated its will to belong to the Polish state if that 
state ever should be reconstructed. To return the corridor to Ger- > 
many would not be a solution of the question. It would have for the I 
result the substituting of a legitimate irredentism for German irre- 
dentism which has a somewhat artificial character. In fact when 
the Germans claim that East Prussia cannot live separated from 
the rest of the Reich they base their argument on a fallacy. The 
economic difficulties of East Prussia are real, but the causes of 
these are for the most part independent of the question of Danzig 
and of the Polish corridor. The troubles of East Prussia come 
principally from the existence of the Polish nation and from the 
fact that with that nation Germany maintains the worst kind of 
relations. If the economic relations between Poland and Germany 
were normal, the situation in East Prussia would immediately 
find itself improved even without any modification of frontiers. 
Thus relations could be normal if Germany did not constantly 
throw into the foreground her determination to change the fron- 
tiers of Poland. Thus the difficulties of East Prussia are due less 


; to the existence of the corridor than to the German claim. The |  beyo 
problem of the corridor is in reality less an economic problem | _ Slov: 
P| than a political and sentimental problem. | lish 
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It is not the first time in history that countries have not been 
a geographical unit and even Prussia before 1866 had scattered 
possessions from which she was separated by another nation, 
notably Hanover. But today, when public information is wide- 
spread and when geography is known by everybody, the lack of 
symmetry which the corridor causes appears to the Germans to be 
an intolerable humiliation. 

It would not be difficult to show that in the case of Vilna also 
the predominant elements are sentimental. Vilna is not indispen- 
sable to Lithuania for economic reasons because that territory, 
very much like the rest of Lithuania, does not supply any supple- 
mentary resources. But for a long time Vilna was the capital 
of the Grand Duchy of Lithuania, itself a Polish province; hence 
the misunderstanding which divides Poland and Lithuania, the 
latter claiming the capital of their state while the former invoke 
their historic rights over an ancient Polish city. From the ethnic 
point of view, as a majority of the population of Vilna is Hebrew, 
it could belong as well to one country as to the other. The manner 
in which the Poles took possession of Vilna has little legality, but 
the Lithuanians, badly governed and badly counseled, in the course 
of the long negotiations which have taken place before the League 
of Nations, have constantly had the wrong on their side. The 
question of Vilna in itself would be of little importance if it did 
not constitute a cause of friction between Poland and Lithuania 
and some day Russia could easily take advantage of this friction 
to provoke serious complications in Europe. 

The frontiers of Hungary constitute on certain points at least 
the most typical case of the mistakes of the peace treaty. The 
succession states of the double monarchy have justly claimed the 
mountain populations which were not Magyar. But they have 
not been willing to separate these people from the cities situated 
at the foot of the mountains serving as markets and outlets for 
the former. Nor have these countries been willing to leave in the 
hands of the Hungarians the border railway which unites the 
smaller capitals and thus, going beyond their mountains, going 
beyond the ethnic frontiers of their states, Rumania and Czecho- 
slovakia have descended into the plain and have sought to re-estab- 
lish as their own property an economic unit which for ages has 
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been the very basis of the Magyar domination over the valleys. 
Today, the Hungarians, whose spirit is indomitable and who at 
heart have not renounced the historic Hungary as it existed before 
1914, are in a position of advantage when they denounce the abuses 
marked by the new frontiers by which arrangement compact Mag- 
yar minorities have been left within the neighboring countries, 

Lastly the case of Macedonia is perhaps more difficult still ip 
the sense that Macedonia is occupied by a Slavic population which 
speaks a dialect, halfway between Serbian and Bulgarian, of which 
no impartial scholar has ever been able to say whether it was more 
Bulgarian than Serbian or more Serbian than Bulgarian. As 
under the Turkish régime Bulgarian propaganda was widespread 
in these regions, these people have been Bulgarized in sentiment 
but the Serbians cannot see why this progress of hardly some 
dozens of years should give to the Bulgarians the right to possess 
permanently a territory which formerly belonged to the Serbian 
Empire. 

Are these problems, as is often believed, radically insoluble 
except by war? The answer to this question is difficult, but it may 
be affirmed in any case that they certainly are insoluble by war. 
First let us note the fact that the states which protest against the 
present frontiers have entered into formal engagements not to 
make war to regain their former possessions. These engagements 
do not result solely from the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
but result formally from the Treaties of Locarno, as far as Ger- 
many is concerned, and from the Pact of Paris as regards all the 
interested nations. In addition, if war were conceivable and if 
one might assume that it would be won by the countries starting 
it, it would not bring about a final solution of these problems; it 
would only reverse the conditions and make them worse. 

Aside from war it may be hoped that Article 19 of the Covenant 
may one day furnish the basis for the solution. But in the terms 
of its expression and with the interpretation at present given to 
those terms Article 19 is a difficult instrument to handle. Although 
European frontiers cannot be perfectly just, it would be difficult 
to demonstrate that they are “inapplicable” since they are already 
applied. Fortunately international life offers many resources of 
which human imagination does not immediately think. History 
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teaches that oftentimes the perils which are feared do not come to 
pass and that the catastrophes which do arise are those about 
which there had been least consideration in advance. The Con- 
gress of Vienna made an enormous effort in opposition to the 
imperialist ambitions of France exactly at the moment when those 
imperialist ambitions no longer existed. The same will doubtless 
be the case in future. 

Life is complex. If we should wish to enumerate here the 
possible solutions of these problems we should probably fall into 
the appearance of paradox. We will try, however, to make clear, 
by one or two examples, what we mean when we speak of the 
unforeseen resources of existence. Let us suppose for example an 
attack by Russia either against Poland or against Rumania. In 
that case what would be the attitude of Germany or of Hungary— 
would they come to the help of Russia? That would be to violate 
the pledges they have given as members of the League of Nations 
and would entail enormous risk. Would they go purely and simply 
to the help of the states now in possession of territory which they 
themselves claim? That would perhaps be difficult to hope for 
either politically or morally. On the other hand, there is nothing 
to prevent the supposition that the nations attacked and in great 
peril would show themselves disposed to recognize effective and 
helpful collaboration by making certain territorial concessions. 

Other solutions come to mind. Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, orig- 
inator of the Pan-European project, likes to talk of the necessity 
of “invisible frontiers” in Europe. He does not believe in the 
possibility of peaceful revision of the actual frontiers but he be- 
lieves that, if an absolutely equitable treatment could be assured 
for the minorities and a complete freedom of circulation could be 
assured for merchandise, the present frontiers would lose much 
of their importance as causes of rancour and conflicts. In other 
words, one may consider that the frontiers of the treaties of 1919 
are not entirely equitable and meanwhile one may not be convinced 
that war ought necessarily to result. It is too soon to revise those 
treaties, but time can bring to these so-called insoluble problems 
solutions of which no one has yet thought. 

In the meantime, the desire for the revision of European fron- 
tiers causes an active propaganda by certain nations. This propa- 
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ganda is legal but inopportune. It is inopportune because it ig | situatic 
immature, because the time has not yet come to find a solution for | increas 
these problems. It is especially inopportune because it provokes | which 
the present possessors of the territories in question to group them | disturb 
selves together for defense. It constitutes the point of division of | Hunga 
minds on account of which two hostile blocs have been formed, | could : 
This should not cause wonder. In every large human group the Austri: 
partisans of progress are opposed to the partisans of reaction, militar 
In Europe there are satisfied states and discontented states. To | and po 
deny this would be fantastic. The discontented states, as is naty- The 
ral, are the states which were conquered in the Great War to frontie 
which must be added Russia, which in a certain sense is also a provok 
conquered state, and Italy which, even though one of the victorious group 
nations, has not found in the results of the war all the rewards for is that 
which she had hoped. The reasons for the dissatisfaction of these satisfie 
various countries are very different. For Germany and Hungary intern: 
it is principally a question of territorial claims. Austria does not ment 1 
demand a change of her frontiers. She demands the right to This a 
unite with Germany in conformity with the instinctive desire of | for ch 
her population. Bulgaria claims for the Macedonian population a Frencl 
territorial status in conformity with the right of minorities. obtain 
Russia and Italy are in a different situation. Russia makes no agains 
protest with regard to her frontiers. With the exception of Bes- sessior 
sarabia, which was taken away without her consent, her frontiers of the 
have been determined by treaties freely signed by the Bolsheviks Polanc 
and against which they do not dream of protesting. But Russia groups 
has created a social and economic condition which is incompatible |  pre-w: 
with that of the rest of Europe. In the long run the co-existence think | 
of these two régimes is intolerable and perhaps impossible. The standi: 
Russians feel that the very existence of their nation demands that Italy, 
they spread revolution into the rest of Europe, which they seek agains 
to break down and this naturally puts them on the side of nations under 
which desire any form of change. | Coven 
Finally, with regard to Italy, it is less a question of frontiers 20 wi 
than of political equilibrium. At the end of the war, Italy obtained | govert 
her natural frontiers and went beyond the ethnic frontiers. It is . null wv 
only with regard to colonies that she was not entirely satisfied and trial. 
this condition was the fault of her own diplomats. In the present opinio 
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situation, what arouses Italy’s discontent is partly that France has 
increased her influence in the world much more than has Italy 
which represents for the latter a relative decline. Italy also is 
disturbed by the expansion of Jugoslavia at the expense of Austria- 
Hungary. Formerly, in case of international complications, Italy 
could always rely on Austria against France or on France against 
Austria. Today, Italy is surrounded by states bound together by 
military agreements, which considerably restricts her diplomatic 
and political freedom of action. 

The existence of a group which raises the moral question of the 
frontiers, as they exist through the treaties of peace, results in 
provoking those who may be called the fortunate possessors to 
group themselves in their turn to defend their property. Thus it 
is that France finds herself naturally at the head of a group of 
satisfied nations who desire the integral maintenance of the present 
international order. These nations constitute a conservative ele- 
ment in Europe. Sometimes one accuses France of imperialism. 
This accusation is unjust for imperialism is based upon a desire 
for change which the French people feel in no degree. If the 
French take up arms or hesitate to disarm it is not in order to 
obtain territory which she does not yet possess but is for defense 
against new possible aggressions and less to defend her own pos- 
sessions, which are not threatened, than to defend the possessions 
of the nations reconstructed or enlarged by the peace treaties, like 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Jugoslavia. Do these two 
groups constitute alliances in the old sense of the word? Are the 
pre-war alliances being resurrected under our eyes? We do not 
think so. The pre-war alliances, although having a perfect legal 
standing, were not all respected during the course of the war. 
Italy, Rumania, and Greece either remained neutral or fought 
against their former allies. Now at the present time alliances are 
under a double juridical nullity, on the basis of Article 18 of the 
Covenant which forbids secret treaties, and on the basis of Article 
20 which forbids engagements contrary to the Covenant. A 
government which would base all its policies on treaties juridically 
null would run a great risk of finding itself alone on the day of 
trial. For the fact that these treaties are null would give to public 
opinion in each country an enormous strength of opposition. 
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Among all those countries which have common interests it j and ¢ 
unquestionable that there exists a desire for diplomatic collabora. trade 
tion. But this does not prove that arrangements exist among them quite 
which might tend to provoke war in Europe. the | 

For still other reasons war appears to us impossible. We shall The 
not repeat here what we have said before concerning international cast 


break out and become general in Europe, it is necessary to imagine 
the total failure of the Council of the League of Nations, of the 
diplomacy of the great powers, including the United States, and 
of the guarantees of the Pact of Paris. Also it is necessary to 
suppose that the European nations would find themselves mater. 
ally in position to undertake a great war with the risk of being 
obliged to carry it on against a formidable coalition of adversaries, 
Now, at the present time no nation in Europe is in such a position, 
Russia, to be sure, has a considerable army, strongly equipped to 
maintain internal order, but the political and social situation of 
the country would in no case permit the present government to 


institutions and their efficacy. In order to suppose that war cap but t 
proceed to general mobilization and to distribute to the peasants | _ ditio 


weapons which would be in great danger of being used on the trou 
wrong side. that 
Perhaps Germany has not fully respected the disarmament the 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, but all military experts recog: canr 
nize that it is infinitely more difficult to build up a secret army worl 
than to proceed publicly, in full freedom, to the organization ofa 
legal army. The German military bodies are undoubtedly more 
suitable for parade than for war. In any case, neither from the | In 
point of view of numbers, nor of material, nor even from the ual 
moral point of view could the German army of tomorrow be com- veal 
pared with the forces which would be opposed to it. ae 
As for Italy, her economic and financial situation is too precar- oy 
ious to allow her to think of grand adventures. 
i In addition, the diplomatic groups to which we have alluded are and 
; not the only groups of states which exist on our continent. Other aaa 
; constellations are in process of formation, on different bases and shot 
with regard to multifarious interests. For some time the coum am 
tries whose interests are principally agricultural have been seen — 
is € 


gathering in conferences, maintaining a common political economy, 
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and even negotiating customs unions among themselves. The free 
trade nations of northern Europe have done the same thing, and 
quite recently, under the auspices of Turkey, a new grouping in 
the Balkan Peninsula seems to be in the process of formation. 
The great interest of these new constellations is not only to fore- 
cast the Europe of tomorrow, the outlines of which still escape us, 
but to oppose the purely political groups and thereby to eliminate 
their injurious characteristics. If a country is included on the 
political basis in one coalition and on the economic basis in another 
coalition; if Hungary, connected with Italy and Germany by cer- 
tain hopes, is at the same time connected with Rumania and Jugo- 
slavia by certain interests, it is clear that her position in a possible 
conflict would not be as clear as one might think at first sight. 
In other words, Europe appears to us to be a continent in full 
fermentation. Today it is impossible to determine what direction 
her final evolution will take. But we believe it fair to affirm that 
Europe is in position to solve, without war, the international prob- 
lems with which she is faced but on a double condition: this con- 
dition requires that international evolution be not interrupted and 
troubled by internal catastrophes which might happen in this or 
that country and that she be not interfered with by obstacles which 
the other continents might set up; for the evolution of Europe 
cannot be conceived independently from that of the rest of the 


world. 
VII. Evrort AND THE WorLD 


In international matters isolation no longer exists. Political 
and diplomatic relations are only means of expression of economic 
realities which are universal at the actual moment. Willingly or 
not, Europe remains the historic seat of occidental civilization and 
the history of recent times teaches that her troubles, her shocks, 
and her difficulties are echoed throughout the entire world. In- 
versely, whenever the other continents have believed that they 
should abstain from exercising an influence on Europe, their absti- 
nence has had consequences for Europe as profound as their action 
would have had. The influences of the other continents on Europe 
is exercised in many domains: the birth of nationalism among the 
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oriental peoples, the loss of certain foreign markets, and the poli. 
tical isolation of the United States. 

England especially is affected by the great movement of moral 
liberation which is shaking the Orient. In the past the prosperity 
of the British Empire has been one of the bases of the political 
stability of Europe. The security given to international com 
merce, which the domination of the seas by the British fleet and 
the circulation of money which from the English colonies flowed 
to the metropolis and from there to the rest of the continent, 
have had much to do with the development of the commerce of 
Europe and with the accumulation of its reserve wealth in the 
course of recent generations. But the peoples which Europe has 
led toward its civilization while selling its products to them have 
also assimilated European ideas and in particular the one which 
was proclaimed to the four winds during the war: the right of 
peoples to self-determination. Civilization as a whole is one and 
indivisible. We have tried to give our civilization only in part to 
the peoples whom we have conquered, but they have taken all the 
elements of it and they are turning some of these against us, 
When these peoples have become self-conscious, when they have 
awakened to Western civilization and to nationalism, it has hap- 
pened that Europe, utterly exhausted by an atrocious war, was no 
longer strong enough to dominate them and at the same time was 
not sufficiently conscious of her weakness to adapt herself to the 
new condition. Thus in a few words are explained the difficulties 
which Great Britain is facing, notably in India and in Egypt; 
difficulties which shake her politically and economically at the same 
time. Politically, England has ceased to be able to play in Europe 
the preponderant réle to which she owed her power; economically, 
the closing of certain markets both in her Dominions and in her 
colonies has thrown her into an economic and social crisis, certain 
aspects of which we have already considered. 

England is not the only nation affected by the loss of her mar- 
kets. All English industry was built up on the supposition of almost 
unlimited possibility of export to the other continents. This possi- 
bility is no longer true since the countries beyond the seas have be- 
come industrialized and are protected by tariff barriers; more still 
by the boycott of English merchandise. One of the forms of pro- 
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tectionism of the other continents, and perhaps the most injurious 
to Europe, is the restriction of immigration. Free circulation of 
men is no less necessary to the life of Europe which is thickly pop- 
ulated, than free circulation of merchandise, because she is over- 
industrialized. The laws restricting immigration, which have been 
adopted in the United States as well as in a certain number of 
countries beyond the seas, have increased unemployment in Europe 
and aggravated our social difficulties, and in the last analysis our 
political difficulties. Shortly after the war it is probable that, 
except for restrictions of immigration, the Irish and Italians would 
have quit their countries in large masses instead of turning to 
revolution and Fascism. It is equally probable that today *he 
number of the unemployed would be infinitely less great in Eng- 
land and in Germany and that the general continental condition 
would be by so much relieved. 

The practically prohibitive customs tariffs of certain overseas 
countries combined with the necessity for Europe to pay to these 
countries the enormous accumulated debts have in like manner 
increased the economic difficulties of Europe. The policy of ab- 
stention of the United States has brought about still further 
consequences on our continent. Politically it has weakened the 
League of Nations and, in the course of its first years, has limited 
it to technical activities. It has injured the system of security 
of the Covenant and has thus created an obstacle to disarmament, 
whether military or tariff, the consequences of which have been, 
on the one hand an aggravation of the economic crisis, and on 
the other hand an exasperation of public opinion which is quite 
non-conducive to the political stability of Europe and to the estab- 
lishment of permanent peace. All these elements have led certain 
statesmen to propose the creation of a European union. Under the 
form which it has taken, strictly within the framework of the 
League of Nations, this organization does not appear of a nature 
to isolate Europe from the rest of the world or to weaken seriously 
the effectiveness of the League of Nations. But, on the other 
hand, it does not appear to us to be of a nature to bring to Europe 
a true cure for its troubles. In fact, experience has proved that, 
within the League of Nations, it is not the countries beyond the 
seas which have been opposed to the necessary solution of Euro- 
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their profound divisions and of their divergent interests. In this 
situation, the existence of European organization cannot bri 
about a fundamental change. Its value is especially moral and it 
is the symptom of the reaction of public opinion of Europe against 
the political isolation of non-European nations. 


VIII. Conc.usions 


Nearing the end of this study we may draw the following con- 
clusions : 

Europe is enclosed in a vicious circle. The internal political 
crisis of the nations is the consequence of the critical social situa- 
tion; the social situation is bad because the economic situation is 
not good. The economic situation is aggravated by protectionism 
which is due in large measure to the mutual suspicion of the 
peoples. The war, which directly created the difficulties with 
which we are struggling, indirectly prevents their solution because 
of its psychological results. The nations are divided by political 
questions; these differences of opinion make them fear the return 
of war and consequently turn them away from military disarma- 
ment, without which there can be no pacification of public opinion 
and no tariff disarmament, without which we cannot hope for 
prosperity nor consequently for social, political, and moral calm, 
All these things hold together. 

Is there no escape from this circle? Is no issue from its actual 
difficulties to be conceived? We are optimistic on this subject. 
All our problems are capable of solution. But for this it is neces- 
sary to have time—that is to say, peace. War would precipitate us 
into revolution but peace, if it lasts, can permit us to find ways and 
means to readapt our institutions to the new needs of our epoch— 
needs which on the one hand result from a century of unprece- 
dented technical development and on the other hand from the 
catastrophes of the late war. 

This process of readaptation has already commenced; but its 
progress is very variable according to the field which is examined. 
In the social field and as regards the internal political institutions 
of the nations it has hardly begun. In the economic field it has 
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advanced much further. In the field of international politics the 
readaptation of institutions to existing conditions is most complete. 

It is sometimes said that war, having always existed, is an eter- 
nal institution. Nothing is less scientific than such a statement. 
The history of humanity tells of innumerable institutions which 
always existed before they disappeared. If it were not thus we 
would still be in the stone age and, just as religious wars have 
ceased, national wars, which are only another form of wars of 
religion, can also disappear. One fights no more on account of 
differing faiths; one fights still because of difference in languages; 
that motive is no less mystic than the other. 

The history of my country, Switzerland, teaches that very little 
time is necessary for peoples to forget their quarrels and to unite. 
In 1815, the Swiss cantons brought back all their ancient institu- 
tions; they raised tariffs and armies against each other. In less 
than thirty years economic necessities transformed the public mind 
to such a degree that this country, divided against itself, was made 
one of the most united countries of the world. The same thing 
was true of Germany after 1866. 

A similar evolution is perfectly possible in Europe; the problems 
there are more vast than they were in Switzerland or in Germany 
acentury ago, but they are not more complex. But in order that 
such an evolution should be brought about three conditions are 
necessary. One is that the European peoples give up considering 
language unity as the foundation for all patriotism; the second is 
that they overcome the fear of war which is the mother of war; 
and the third is that the other continents be more and more pene- 
trated with the sentiment of their responsibilities toward Europe 
and with the interests which they have to favor the evolution of 
Europe toward a permanent peace—without which there can be 
neither tranquillity nor prosperity for the entire world. 
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